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The Language of Thinking 


BY SHARI TISHMAN AND 
DAVID PERKINS 


Although thinking involves 
much more than we can say, 
we would have far less 
access to that “more” 
without the language of 
thinking, according to Ms. 
Tishman and Mr. Perkins. 


HAT COMES first, a word 

or a thought? The relation- 

ship between thinking and 

language has intrigued schol- 

ars and artists for centu- 
ries. Anticipating Lev Vygotsky’s view that 
thought is not only expressed in words but 
comes into existence through them, Emi- 
ly Dickinson took this stand: 


A word is dead 
When it is said, 
Some say. 


I say it just 
Begins to live 
That day. ' 


SHARI TISHMAN is a research associate 
at Project Zero, Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, Cambridge, Mass., where DAVID 
PERKINS ts co-director. This article was writ- 
ten as part of a project funded by the John D. 
and Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation, but 
the views expressed are the authors’ own. Cor- 
respondence may be sent to Shari Tishman, 
Project Zero, Harvard Graduate School of Ed- 
ucation, 313 Longfellow Hall, Appian Way, 
Cambridge, MA 02138. Ph. 617/495-4376 (e- 
mail: shari_tishman@ pz.harvard.edu). 
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Words and thoughts live through each 
other. One interesting realm in which to 
examine how this happens is that of the 
special class of words we have for talking 
about thought — words for talking about 
the thinking processes that lead to products 
of thought such as ideas and theories. What 
is this “language of thinking’ — what is 
its lexicon, what is it for, how does it work, 
and what role does it play in human devel- 
opment and education? We hope to shed 
some light on these questions by exploring 
the various ways we talk about thought and 
by looking at how, to borrow Emily Dick- 
inson’s phrase, the language of thinking 
makes thinking “begin to live” by shaping 
and regulating conceptual development. 


What Is the 
Language of Thinking? 


The language of thinking embraces the 
many ways we describe our own and oth- 
ers’ mental states and mental processes. 
For example, we use the language of think- 
ing when we talk about the thinking process- 
es involved in developing a theory, exam- 
ining a claim, making a decision, or cre- 
ating a work of art. We use the language 
of thinking when we characterize others’ 
mental states by saying things like: Julia 
believes that everyone should vote; Juan 
thinks that it will snow; Martin conclud- 
ed that he doesn’t like papayas; I suspect 
that you’re telling the truth. 

The English language has a remark- 
able number of finely nuanced terms for 
describing thinking. For example, con- 
sider the words guess, suppose, surmise, 
assume, and speculate. All of them con- 
cern forming an opinion based on incon- 
clusive evidence. At the same time, each 
term suggests a subtle but important dif- 
ference in the relationship of evidence to 
opinion. For another example, consider the 
words contemplate, ruminate, reflect, and 
ponder. Each of these terms describes a 
form of slow and deep cerebration, yet each 
Carries its own distinct meaning. 

The vocabulary of thinking can be 
roughly divided into terms that fill three 
different functions: terms that mark an epi- 
stemic stance,” terms that describe an in- 
tellectual process, and terms that describe 
an intellectual product. 

Epistemic-stance terms indicate a stance 
or attitude toward a claim to knowledge. 
Examples include such terms as conjecture, 
conclude, believe, confirm, doubt, know, 


suggest, speculate, suspect, and theorize. 
To see how these terms function as stance 
indicators, consider the claim “Grasshop- 
pers dream in color’ and the following sen- 
tences. 

¢ I believe that grasshoppers dream in 
color. 

eI have confirmed that grasshoppers 
dream in color. 

e I suspect that grasshoppers dream in 
color. 

e Tam certain that grasshoppers dream 
in color. 

Each of these sentences takes a quite 
different stance toward the truth of the 
claim. And it is the stance markers that 
provide essential information about how 
the claim should be taken. 

Epistemic-stance terms function by 
characterizing the relationship of thought 
to fact. Intellectual-process terms charac- 
terize the process of thinking and express 
its flow, structure, and feel. Intellectual- 
process terms include such words as an- 
alyze, contemplate, discern, interpret, in- 
vestigate, ponder, examine, and recollect, 
to name but a few. What is distinctive about 
intellectual-process terms is that they dis- 


- criminate among ways of thinking. To say 


that one is pondering something is to char- 
acterize one’s thinking in quite a different 
way than to say that one is analyzing, re- 
viewing, considering, or investigating some- 
thing. As is the case with epistemic-stance 
terms, the nuances of meaning of intellec- 
tual-process terms are subtle (ponder ver- 
sus ruminate, for example). 
Intellectual-product terms are nouns that 
name and mark differences among kinds 
of ideas — ideas that are typically the out- 
come of a thinking process or that play a 
particular role in a thinking process. The 
word idea is itself a loosely defined intel- 
lectual-product term that is frequently used 
to cover a range of mental outcomes, from 
solutions to insights to suggestions to in- 
tuitions. But the word idea tends toward 
the generic, and, when specificity is desir- 
able, we have plenty of intellectual-prod- 
uct terms at our disposal that differentiate 
among kinds of ideas or outcomes — terms 
such as conclusion, hypothesis, option, solu- 
tion, reason, claim, and theory. 
Naturally, the functions of these three 
groups of terms are related: intellectual 
processes tend to yield epistemic stances, 
which in turn yield intellectual products. 
For example, by musing or speculating, 
one is often led to assert, dispute, or as- 


sume things, and eventually led to make 
a claim, propose a theory, or draw a con- 
clusion. Because these three categories 
name different linguistic functions rather 
than different groups of words, the terms 
in each category often overlap, and the 
same word can play different roles, de- 
pending on whether it functions as a noun 
or a verb and whether, as a verb, it is used 
to indicate an epistemic stance or an in- 
tellectual process. For example, the sen- 
tence “I doubt that x” indicates a stance 
toward a proposition. But the word “doubt” 
could also be referring to a mental process, 
for example if the speaker’s intended mean- 
ing is actually “I am in the process of doubt- 
ing x.” And of course the term “doubt” can 
also be used as a noun to describe a par- 
ticular sort of intellectual product, as in 
“T have my doubts” or “she raises an im- 
portant doubt.” 

Complicated as it is to analytically dis- 
entangle the linguistic functions of lan- 
guage-of-thinking terminology, it is tes- 
timony to the efficacy and elegance of the 
language of thinking that we very easily 
understand these different functions when 
we experience them in context. For exam- 
ple, consider the sentence: Claire doubted 
whether Michael’s claim was true, but she 
recognized the need to investigate it fur- 
ther. We have no trouble at all understand- 
ing that Claire’s epistemic stance is one 
of doubt, that the intellectual product she 
is referring to is Michael’s claim, and that 
the intellectual activity she plans to un- 
dertake is to investigate Michael’s claim. 

As the foregoing example suggests, the 
language of thinking is rich with terms 
that specifically and often technically de- 
scribe mental states and processes — terms 
such as analyze, doubt, claim, investigate, 
and so on. But the language of thinking 
also expresses the affective side of cogni- 
tion — the passions, emotions, motivations, 
and attitudes that are an integral part of the 
experience of thinking. 

Does thinking really involve feeling? 
All the time. Consider William James’ de- 
scription of an instance of thinking in 
which “the transition from a state of puz- 
zle and perplexity to rational comprehen- 
sion is full of lively relief and pleasure.” 
Puzzlement, confusion, concern, and con- 
sternation are all feelings that accompany 
thinking, as are feelings of joy, delight, re- 
lief, thrill, and aesthetic appreciation. Al- 
though psychologists and philosophers 
sometimes dichotomize cognition and af- 
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fect, the language of feeling is abundant- 
ly present in our everyday language of 
thinking. Mathematicians talk about the 
pleasure of an elegant proof. Poets talk 
about the beauty of an image. Scientists 
talk about the thrill of discovery and the 
joy of verification. Indeed, the feelings of 
joy and surprise that often accompany in- 
tellectual work play such a distinctive role 
in thinking that the philosopher Israel 
Scheffler has described them as “cogni- 
tive emotions.” Not only do they charac- 
terize thinking, he argues, but also they 
are epistemologically relevant to the prac- 
tice of reasoning because they provide im- 
portant information about the thinker’s be- 
lhiefs, predictions, and expectations.* 
Negative emotions abound in thinking, 
too. For example, it is said that one of the 
greatest pains of the human experience is 
the pain of a new idea. And learning dif- 
ficult material, as any schoolchild will tell 
you, can be a torturous task. Thinking well 
can be tough, and we often feel frustrated 
and even angry at the difficulties of com- 
ing to the right conclusion or decision or 
belief. Of course, it is possible to avoid the 
negative emotions associated with think- 
ing. “Abandon learning,’ says the Chi- 
nese philosopher Lao-Tse, “and you will 
be free from trouble and distress.” 
Besides expressing emotions, the lan- 
guage of thinking also expresses attitudes 
toward our own and others’ thinking. For 
example, the critical distance associated 
with rigorous reasoning is often described 
attitudinally: we speak of an attitude of 
objectivity, of detachment, of fair-mind- 


edness. But there are other possible atti- 
tudes toward thinking, too. For instance, 
we talk about adopting an attitude of sym- 
pathy or skepticism toward an argument, 


of receptivity or resistance to a point of 


view, and so on. 


The Communicative Function 
Of the Language of Thinking 


What is the language of thinking for? 
Why have we developed such extensive 
and nuanced ways of talking about the life 
of the mind? One obvious and important 


purpose is communication. We use the lan- 
guage of thinking to communicate infor- 


mation about the character and intent of 


our mental states and processes in all sorts 


of everyday contexts. When we explain to 


a friend the thinking process that led us 


to choose one candidate over another in a 
local election, we are using the language 


of thinking. We do likewise when we ex- 
plain how we came to hold or reject a par- 
ticular belief, how we developed an idea, 


how we made a decision, or how we solved. 


a problem. 


Most of the time, the everyday use of 


the language of thinking is quite infor- 
mal. But there are more formal venues too, 


where its terms take on a more technical 
aspect. For example, scholarly papers that 
report scientific findings and develop or 


critique theories use the language of think- 
ing very carefully. In these contexts, it is 


quite important for the writer to indicate 


exactly which lines of thought are infer- 
ential, which are speculative, what state- 


ments are meant to be taken as conclusions, 
what counts as evidence, and so on. Words 
such as assume, conclude, suggest, hypoth- 
esize, infer, assert, and so on alert readers 
to the “epistemic game” being played by 
the author and indicate the standards by 
which the ideas put forth should be eval- 
uated. 

In a dialect less technical but no less 
evocative, the language of thinking also 
communicates the thinking behind crea- 
tivity. For example, painters, writers, danc- 
ers, and other artists often talk about the 
thinking involved in the creative process. 
They discuss such things as the genesis 
of an idea, the source of an inspiration, 
and the struggle to realize a vision. If their 
lexicon is not as technical as that of the 
scholar or scientist, it is because their prod- 
ucts of thought — paintings, poems, nov- 
els, dances — are not meant to be evalu- 
ated primarily as products of reasoning. 
It makes no more sense to reject a sculp- 
ture because its conclusion isn’t support- 
ed by verifiable evidence than it does to 
reject a report of a scientific experiment 
because it isn’t aesthetically compelling. 

That said, it is important to recognize 
that inspiration, intuition, and aesthetic con- 
siderations can play a large and legitimate 
role in critical scholarship and that criti- 
cal reasoning often plays a large and le- 
gitimate role in the production of art. The 
language of thinking duly reports these in- 
tertwinings. Thus we sometimes hear sci- 
entists discussing the intuitions and aes- 
thetic yearnings that gave rise to a theory 
and artists talking about the critical rea- 
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soning that led them to a particular artis- 
tic approach. 


The Regulative Function 
Of the Language of Thinking 


The language of thinking does more 
than help us communicate. It shapes and 
regulates thought by providing concepts 
to guide our thinking. Although this view 
has received special attention in recent 
decades, the notion that language shapes 
thought is nothing new. Most people have 
heard the saying “I can’t know what I think 
until I hear what I say.” Vygotsky empha- 
sized the social context of language and 
its role in shaping conceptual develop- 
ment.° Even the ancient Greeks stressed 
the role of language in thought. Socrates, 
in the Theatetus, described thinking as “a 
discourse the mind carries on with itself” 
and judgment as “a statement pronounced 
... Silently to oneself.’ 

Just as the colors on an artist’s palette 
influence the painting that emerges, the 
words we have available to us influence 
the way we think about the world, includ- 
ing the inner world of our own mental life. 
In recent years, cognitive psychologists 
have used the term “metacognition” to re- 
fer to the mental processes involved in think- 
ing about one’s own thinking. Widely rec- 
ognized as a key component of high-level 
thinking and effective learning, metacog- 
nition involves stepping back from the flow 
of one’s thought to better understand it, 
assess it, and guide it.’ The connection be- 
tween metacognition and the language of 
thinking is straightforward: the language 
of thinking provides the words and con- 
cepts with which thought evaluates and 
regulates itself. 

This is both an everyday reality and an 
educational opportunity. For a touch of the 
latter, imagine that students in two fifth- 
grade classrooms are studying the life of 
Amelia Earhart, and both teachers are con- 
ducting a discussion about her mysterious 
disappearance somewhere in the South Pa- 
cific. The first teacher ask his class, “What 
do you think happened?” One student ven- 
tures a guess: “Maybe she wanted to dis- 
appear because she didn’t like so much 
publicity.” “That’s an interesting idea,’ the 
teacher responds, then asks another stu- 
dent for her opinion, and then a third stu- 
dent for his. 

In the second classroom, the teacher 
says to his students, “There are several 


theories about what happened to Amelia 
Earhart. Do any of you have a theory?’ As 
in the first class, one student suggests that 
Amelia Earhart deliberately disappeared 
in order to avoid publicity. ““What are your 
reasons?” the teacher asks. “What evidence 
do you have to support your view?” The 
student ponders for a moment, then says, 
“Well, I guess some evidence is that no 
one ever found a trace of her or her plane. 
That’s pretty unusual, in plane crashes.” 

“Are you sure that’s supporting evi- 
dence?” the teacher asks. And so the dis- 
cussion continues. This second teacher is 
using the language of thinking with his 
students. By introducing them to the terms 
and concepts involved in theory building, 
he draws them into a culture of concepts 
they can use to reflect on their own think- 
ing in what Socrates called “the discourse 
the mind carries on with itself.” 

Reasoning is only one of the cognitive 
processes that invites metacognitive reg- 
ulation through the language of thinking. 
For another kind of example, consider the 
word brainstorming. The general notion 
of generating multiple ideas is nothing 
new. But for those of us in the last couple 
of decades who have come to associate the 
term with a specific set of procedures, the 
word brainstorming invokes certain pat- 
terns of ideation — e.g., thinking broadly 
about possibilities, piggybacking on the 
ideas-so-far, deferring criticism and criti- 
cal selection until later, and so on. The term 
brainstorming functions metacognitively 
when it invokes standards with which we 
shape and evaluate the thinking that en- 
sues. 

Where does metacognitive language 
come from? Words like brainstorming tend 
to draw their expressiveness from meta- 
phor and analogy. This is true of many of 
the words and phrases we use to describe 
creative thought. Consider, for example, the 
familiar analogies that compare insight to 
a light bulb going off or describe it as a 
flash of brilliance. The story line for the 
metacognitive language involved in criti- 
cal thinking — the language of reasoning, 
analysis, and theory building — may be 
somewhat different. In an interesting and 
persuasive line of thought, David Olson 
and Janet Wilde Astington argue that the 
language for reflecting on critical think- 
ing connects closely to literacy.* 

Literacy, they propose, affects how we 
reflect on our own thinking by introduc- 
ing terms for talking about text (terms that 


also apply to thinking and talking about 
one’s own cognition). Written language, 
stabilized on paper, invites kinds of re- 
flection not so natural to oral exchanges. 
The written statement is more easily ex- 
amined, checked, contradicted, doubted, 
challenged, or affirmed. Such processes 
give rise to a specialized terminology for 
characterizing text-based thinking. So it 
is not surprising that much of the termi- 
nology of the language of thinking, in Eng- 
lish at any rate, comes from Latin, which 
was introduced into English in the 16th and 
17th centuries primarily as a text-based 
language — the language of legal and of- 
ficial documents. For example, terms such 
as assert, assume, criticize, discover, ex- 
plain, hypothesize, and interpret all have 
Latinate roots. They represent concepts 
involved in thinking about and analyzing 
the thinking in texts, and they can also be 
applied to thinking about one’s own and 
others’ mental states and processes. 

Does this mean that only people who 
read and write well can think metacogni- 
tively? Absolutely not. Once such litera- 
cy-based concepts become prominent in 
a language, they are as available for oral 
as for written exchanges. Witness the crit- 
ical debates in many classrooms and col- 
loquia. In such contexts, literacy is de- 
fined not by scribal competence but by the 
ability to use literacy-based concepts in 
thinking and talking. “To be literate,” ar- 
gue Olson and Astington, “is to be com- 
petent to participate in a certain form of 
discourse, whether one can read or write 
or not.” 


Dispositions and 
The Regulative Function 


As we emphasized earlier, thinking and 
learning involve emotions and attitudes in 
addition to cognitive skill, and good think- 
ing involves being disposed toward certain 
sorts of affects. In recent years, several re- 
searchers have been investigating the dis- 
positional side of thinking and have pro- 
posed that teaching high-level thinking in- 
volves cultivating students’ “thinking dis- 
positions” in addition to teaching thinking 
skills." Thinking dispositions are tenden- 
cies or leanings toward particular patterns 
of intellectual behavior, such as the ten- 
dencies to be reflective, to seek reasons, 
to be intellectually strategic, or to be in- 
tellectually adventurous. Thinking skills 
alone may show up well on exercises and 
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We can expect 
long-term 
effects from the 


use of the language 
of thinking. 


tests, but, without dispositions to spur them 
into actions, they are likely to remain in- 
active in real-life situations. 

Language in general is a cultural force 
with the power to shape dispositional be- 
havior, and the situation with the language 
of thinking is no different. The language 
of thinking supports the development of 
thinking dispositions in several ways. To 
begin with, the language of thinking en- 
courages thinking-dispositional behavior 
by inspiring it in context. To make an anal- 
ogy, a coach inspires her team’s best per- 
formance with language that invokes the 
spirit of competition and excellence, and 
athletes often psych themselves up for an 
event by using this same language in talk- 
ing to themselves. Although most of the 
time thinking is not a competitive event, 
the language of thinking has a similar ef- 
fect. Simply hearing and using certain lan- 
guage in certain contexts invokes think- 
ing-dispositional behavior. For example, 
the language of planning and strategizing 
tends to encourage goal-setting; the lan- 
guage of self-reflection tends to inspire 
introspection. 

Beyond episodes of a minute or an hour, 
we can expect long-term developmental 
effects from the use of the language of think- 
ing. When thinking-rich language pervades 
a learning environment — when it sees reg- 
ular use by teachers and learners, as in the 
Amelia Earhart example — it provides not 
only information but also an invitation to em- 
brace and cultivate certain habits of mind. 
For example, frequent exposure to the lan- 
guage of argumentation, with such terms 
as premise, reason, conclusion, evidence, 
theory, and hypothesis, draws learners in- 
to the values and commitments of critical 
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analysis. The language of creative problem 
solving, with expressions such as wild idea, 
pushing the edge of the envelope, new point 
of view, and breaking set, fosters the mind- 
set of creative ideation. 

Dispositional behavior depends not on- 
ly on wanting to do the right thing but al- 
sO On noticing when to do it. Here, too, 
using the language of thinking in the class- 
room helps develop learners’ sensitivity to 
occasions for engaging in high-level think- 
ing. Terms like claim, option, opinion, guess, 
and doubt alert learners to opportunities 
to do such things as probe an assumption, 
seek evidence, identify reasons, or look at 
a problem from a new point of view. 


The Dialects of Thinking 


Lawyers speak of precedents, but 
physicists do not. Physicists do experi- 
ments to read the book of nature careful- 
ly, while mathematicians rarely mention 
the word experiment and instead seek de- 
ductive proof from axioms. Literary review- 
ers freely report how a work impressed or 
distressed or inspired or exasperated them 
as evidence of its meaning and worth, some- 
thing a lawyer or mathematician would rare- 
ly do, or at least rarely admit to doing. We 
have written of the language of thinking, 
but plainly there is more than one. Or bet- 
ter, the one has many dialects that vary 
with the intellectual territory. How can we 
get a clearer view of these dialects and 
their significance? 

A helpful concept here is the notion of 
epistemic games."' Inquiry of whatever sort 
tends to involve three broad epistemic pur- 
suits: characterization, explanation, and jus- 
tification. Any area of inquiry, from liter- 
ary criticism to quantum physics, includes 
efforts to characterize something (the fa- 
vorite theme of an author or the proper- 
ties of a proposed elementary particle), 
explain something (What does the theme 
mean and imply? How does the particle 
fit with fundamental theory?), and justify 
something (What is the evidence for the 
presence of the theme in the author’s work? 
What empirical evidence do we have that 
the particle exists?). However, the way the 
epistemic game is played varies from field 
to field in its typical forms, moves, goals, 
and rules. Literary criticism, for exam- 
ple, involves the form of one interpretation 
among others, moves such as advancing 
and critiquing interpretations, goals such 
as illumination and soundness, and rules 


of thumb about attention to the context, 
awareness of the authors’ likely intentions 
based on other works and biographical in- 
formation, and so on — all very different 
from the forms, moves, goals, and rules 
of the quantum physicist. 

There is a natural connection to di- 
alects of thinking. In everyday thinking, 
we play a kind of generic epistemic game 
of characterization, explanation, and jus- 
tification, communicating and metacog- 
nizing about it in plain words like idea, 
reason, brainstorm, doubt, and so on. But 
the epistemic games of particular fields 
add more specialized concepts and dia- 
lects. For instance, psychologists add to 
the everyday lexicon phrases such as null 
hypothesis, control of variables, fair sam- 
ples, and statistical significance — con- 
cepts that are part of a technical dialect 
about justification that is especially per- 
tinent to empirical psychology. 

The notion of dialects of thinking illu- 
minates two important issues: the general- 
ity of thinking and the complexity of learn- 
ing to think better. As to the first, some 
scholars have argued that good thinking 
is profoundly situated.’? Whatever supports 
good thinking in quantum mechanics or 
auto mechanics has little that is general in 
it. Thinking at its best, and cognition more 
generally, is an inherently specialized enter- 
prise, contend the proponents of this view. 
The idea of general, powerful thinking skills 
and dispositions is misguided. Teaching 
thinking in any general sense is a waste 
of time. 

While this is a complex issue that we 
cannot fully examine here, the notion of 
dialects of thinking suggests a more bal- 
anced stance. Plainly, effective thinking 
in many fields involves being conversant 
with the dialects of thinking that are im- 
portant to those fields, both for commu- 
nication and for metacognitive self-regu- 
lation. At the same time, thinking in par- 
ticular fields and thinking about everyday 
matters commonly fall prey to hastiness, 
narrowness, and other hazards."* Here the 
generic language of thinking provides a 
regulative resource. Such common-coin 
terms as argument, evidence, counterex- 
ample, other side of the case, point of view, 
and so on help to expand and redirect think- 
ing in ways that cannot be taken for grant- 
ed in either ordinary or technical situations. 
Effective thinking, in other words, has both 
general and situated aspects, correspond- 
ing to the general language of thinking and 
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~ its dialects. 


The second theme is the complexity of 
learning to think better. Many school-based 
approaches to the teaching of thinking fore- 
ground a few strategies for problem solv- 
ing and decision making and leave it at that. 
Such efforts often do some good in our view. 
But they certainly underestimate the scope 
of the enterprise. Even the everyday lan- 
guage of thinking has many sides to it — 
and then there are the dialects that serve 
different specialized styles of inquiry. While 
only professionals need be deeply versed 
in those styles, general competence calls 
for a nodding acquaintance with them. Peo- 
ple who have no feel for the control of vari- 
ables in science, or the “beyond reasonable 
doubt” principle in legal argument, or the 
importance of sample size and lack of bias 
in social research do not understand the 
rich world of ideas they inevitably live in. 

If we are to lead students to an en- 
lightened world of creative and critical 
thinking, we must do so in recognition 
that this world is rich in the variety of its 
challenges and the conceptual and lin- 
guistic skills and dispositions needed to 


meet them. While point-blank instruction - 


in concepts, strategies, and even terminol- 
ogy is helpful, deep and lasting impact calls 
for an enculturative approach.'* Only when 
students spend hours a day in classrooms 
where the culture and language of think- 
ing are commonplace are they likely to be- 
come fully awake to their intellectual po- 
tentials. 

Unfortunately, such a vision of the com- 
monplace goes well beyond business as 
usual. Although classrooms and texts seem 
likely places for a rich language of think- 
ing, the language in these places can be 
surprisingly sparse. For example, science 
texts at all grade levels, including college, 
tend to leave out terms that precisely iden- 
tify intellectual processes — terms such 
as explain, hypothesize, conclude, and so 
on.’ Further, as a result of a well-mean- 
ing but sometimes misguided effort to make 
learning easier and more palatable, teach- 
ers’ talk can also be lean in language-of- 
thinking terminology. As Olson and As- 
tington have pointed out, teachers will of- 
ten ask students to construct explanations, 
make hypotheses, draw inferences, and so 
on without referring to these processes by 
name.'* What happens instead? They use 
generic terms like think and feel and opin- 
ion to cover a vast range of more nuanced 
cognitive states and activities, as illustrated 
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by the first teacher in our Amelia Earhart 
example. 


So Much More Than We Can Say 


The language of thinking can tell a re- 
markably expressive story about the char- 
acter of mental life. But even so, thinking 
is So much more than we can say in words. 
Imagine Picasso sketching studies for 
Guérnica. Or imagine Mozart composing 
a symphony in his head during a bumpy 
coach ride. Or imagine Einstein imagining 
himself riding along beside a light wave. 
How much of this is a matter of language 
at all, in any reasonable sense? How can 
the language of thinking do justice to the 
rich, multimodal character of thinking? Per- 
haps the language of thinking masks the 
true enterprise of thinking. 

Certainly there is a risk here, so let us 
take its measure. First, it’s important to 
clarify the issue. The language of think- 
ing as used here means the language we 
use to talk about thinking — terms like 
hypothesis, reason, option, imagination, 
and so on. Language about thinking is 
mostly language in the familiar sense of 
words and sentences. But certainly peo- 
ple think in many other languages as ve- 
hicles — the languages of mathematics, 
or music, or visual images, if one can call 
these languages in a metaphorically ex- 
tended sense. More properly, people think 
in many symbolic vehicles. 

If anything, this point only sharpens the 
dilemma. It seems all the more true that 
the thinking we do involves so much more 
than we can say in words about that think- 
ing. The language of thinking concerns on- 
ly a part of the thinking: roughly its struc- 
tural organization. Moreover, the language 
of thinking does not do the thinking. It 
simply offers a high-level, somewhat re- 
moved description of what is or could be 
or should be done. 

In fairness though, the language of 
thinking is not special in this way. Language 
in general is in the business of “aboutness.” 
The language of auto mechanics, politics, 
or dance is about a rich physical and ex- 
periential realm. Language never comes 
close to being a surrogate for the thing it- 
self. Even language about language does 
not: it is a standard point of aesthetics that 
the language a critic uses to comment on 
the shortest poem does not provide any- 
thing like an adequate experience of the 
poem, nor is it meant to. Sometimes crit- 
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ics seek to evoke something of the experi- 
ence of a fine concert through the expres- 
sive use of language, but without any ex- 
pectation that readers should feel happy 
about staying at home and reading the news- 
paper instead of going to the concert. There 
is no reason that we should expect the lan- 


guage of thinking to provide any more of 


a surrogate for thinking than the language 
of anything else does for its referent. 

Does it follow that the language of think- 
ing cannot illuminate or guide? No such 
conclusion holds in other cases. Even though 
the language of auto mechanics stands at 
considerable remove from fixing a car, it 
is patently useful in instruction, in collabo- 
ration among mechanics, and in talking one- 
self through problems — reminding one- 
self what one knows, what might be going 
on, and what one might try to do about it. 
Likewise, the language of thinking can say 
things that are useful to a scientist or artist 
or auto mechanic, as well as to students in 
any of those domains. Questions from one- 
self, a partner, or coach — such as “Is there 
a not-so-conventional, more creative op- 
tion here?” or “Are you making any risky 
assumptions here, and can you get away 
with them?” or “What reason do you have 
to believe that?’ — make sense and do good 
service for all three (or for most anyone en- 
gaged in thinking). 

Although thinking involves much more 
than we can say, we would have far less 
access to that “more” without the language 
of thinking. Another idea from aesthetics 
emphasizes that language commonly has 
a pointing function. The use of language 
in the presence of a work of art does not 
substitute for the work but cues us to see 
or hear things we would otherwise miss. 
In classrooms or offices, seminars or sen- 
ates, far from standing between us and our 
thinking, the language of thinking helps 
us discern more clearly and deeply what 
we are doing, where we are going, and 
where we might better go when we think. 
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